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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND THE = 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


TWENTY years ago the student taking a course in 
psychology was told that each human being possessed 
an “intelligence quotient” which remained fixed 
throughout life. Today psychologists have evidence 
to indicate a surprising flexibility in intelligence and 
recognize the social character of what may he termed 
intelligent behavior. 
abstraction from behavior and by eliciting responses 
of various kinds to reveal differences in “mental” ac- 
tivity between persons which may indicate differences 
in their ability to participate in certain learning, vo- 


Psychological tests attempt an 


cational or other processes 
longer claims to be getting at “pure” 
lectual endowment, since he knows that social factors 
may condition intellectual behavior within what are 
said to be certain limits—some psychologists say 20 
points on the IQ scale’—but nevertheless considers 
that he is dealing with “basic ability,” “capacity,” or 


The psychologist no 
native intel- 


“aptitude,” subject to limited variation. The educa- 


tional psychologist feels that his principal function 
“intelligence, 


” 


is to test and classify individuals as to 


1See T. M. Newcomb, ‘‘Social Psychology.’’ 
York: Dryden Press, 1950, p. 65. 
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or “eapacity” to do classroom work or enter upon a 
vocation and to forecast the probable achievement 
of these individuals in school or in their occupations. 

That environmental factors have considerable in- 
fluence in the scores obtained on tests seems to be well 
recognized. Davis gave ten standard intelligence tests 
to 225 children of upper-class families and 350 chil- 
dren of lower-class families and found wide differ- 
ences in response clearly based upon environmental 
factors.” 

A study of grades made on the A-12 and V-12 tests 
given to men in the services during World War II 
revealed considerable correspondence between these 
grades and social and economie variables by states 
from which the men came.* Substantial correlation 
was found for 10 of 12 predictors in relation to the 
test scores, the highest being: 

2E.g., 78 per cent of children of upper-class families 
but only 28 per cent of children of lower-class families 
could identify the word ‘‘sonata,’’ but a like percentage 
of each group recognized the word ‘‘eutting tool.’’ A. 
Davis, ‘‘Social-Class Influences upon Learning.’’ Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 

3 Davenport and Remmers. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 41, 1950. Pp. 110-15, 
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Number of telephones per 1,000 population .83 
Per capita income 81 
Value of school property -76 


Apparently scores on these tests were considerably 
influenced by the economie backgrounds of the sub- 
jects. 

Additional evidence is at hand to indicate the im- 
portance of socio-economic factors in influencing the 


educational process in the public schools. One psy- 


chologist states :* 

American education is selective by social class. There 
is a significant correlation between school achievement 
and socioeconomic status even when test intelligence is 
partialed out. Also, children in the lower socioeconomic 
levels tend to drop out of school at an early age; partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities is associated with 
socioeconomic status; few from the lower classes attend 
college; the high-school curriculum selected is determined 
to an extent by social class. 


This study found that socioeconomic status is more 
closely related to the level of socioeconomic expecta- 
tion than is test intelligence. 

If this evidence is accepted, psychologists who ad- 
minister tests in our schools and colleges on the as- 
sumption that they are getting at “capacity,” “abil- 
ity,” or any other fixed individual characteristie de- 
ceive themselves and perhaps others. Differences in 
socioeconomic background are apparently so impor- 
tant in the reaction to tests as to vitiate any attempt 
to classify “capacity” or “potential” as far as any 
structural or biological limits are concerned. If both 
test intelligence and expectaney so far as going to 
college and attaining social suecess are correlated with 
class status, then it is clear that the forces determin- 
ing what students will present themselves for college 
entrance are to a great extent social and economic.° 
For apparently class origin influences both the learn- 
ing that may take place in the home and the desire 
to learn and achieve in school. Thus, socioeconomic 
status markedly affects school grades, scores on in- 
telligence tests, and the level of education attained 
by the individual. 

All educators and citizens must surely be concerned 

4A.N. Hieronymus. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 42, 1951. P. 193. 

5‘*The strongest single factor in determining how far 
a youth goes in his school is the occupation of his 
father.’’ H. M. Bell, ‘‘Youth Tell Their Story.’’ 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1938, pp. 63, 93. <A study of drop-outs in Illinois sec- 
ondary schools gave these reasons why children of low- 
income families tend to leave school: (1) low social ex- 
pectaney, (2) failure of teachers to appreciate needs of 
these students, (3) exelusion from extra-class activities, 
(4) need to engage in part-time jobs, (5) attractiveness 
of full-time employment, and (6) costs of classroom and 
extracurricular activities. H. C. Hand, ‘‘Prineipal 
Findings of the 1947-48 Basie Studies of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program.’’ Springfield, 
Ill., 1949. 
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with the apparent process of “natural” selection by 
socioeconomic circumstances of those who will go on 
to eollege. One study revealed that 20 per cent of 
the pupils leaving high schools before graduation had 
test intelligence of 105 or more and could, therefore, 
be considered suitable college material.° Further- 
more, it is known that 25 per cent of the “most capa- 
ble” high-school seniors on the basis of grades do not 
go on to college for one reason or another, perhaps 
funds, perhaps motivation. Equally disconcerting in 
the secondary-school picture is the fact that 50 per 
cent of the pupils entering the nation’s high schools 
as freshmen drop out before graduation. Something 
is seriously wrong with our educational and social 
system at the high-school level, and the educational 
psychologist ean perform no greater service than to 
extend his analysis from a mere cataloguing of test 
scores to a study of those factors which enter the 
“field” of high-school pupils influencing their attitude 
towards education and their classroom performance. 
From such an analysis we shall learn what changes 
will be necessary in the schools and outside to in- 
crease the educational level of a large section of our 
citizenry. 

These studies indicate also that some reappraisal of 
college-admission practices is needed. Are colleges 
justified in relying upon high-school grades and en- 
trance tests to determine who shall receive post- 
high-school education? To the extent that socioeco- 
nomic factors enter into high-school grades and test 
scores, admitting on these two bases tends to favor 
students coming from families of fortunate circum- 
stanee. If, in addition to adhering to such an ad- 
mission procedure, a college also charges high tuition 
and fees, it is clear that it will tend to educate largely 
children of upper-class families. Since many more 
are deserving of higher education, a considerable pro- 
gram of private and public financial assistance is 
needed, including an increase in public support of 
low-tuition or tuition-free institutions. 

Tests which are given to determine a student’s 
capacity or aptitude for college work have a number 
of limitations. Psychologists frankly admit that the 
tests cannot measure motivation to learn and achieve, 
and this is usually given as the reason why high-school 
grades correlate better with college grades than do 
test While psychological tests may make a 
minor contribution to the appraisal of the intellectual 
qualities of a student, especially in detecting those 
at the extremes of the grading seale, they cannot with 


seores, 


any reassurance be employed to select those most 
It is readily agreed also 


New York: 


worthy of higher education.” 


6H. J. Dillon. ‘Early School Leavers.’’ 
National Child Labor Committee, 1949. 

7‘*Tests are constantly being examined and improved. 
However, it must be admitted that they have not yet be- 
come the panacea of all educational problems, and of the 
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that intelligence tests do not reveal tensions, sup- 
pressions, frustrations, and aggressions which may 
hinder the student in taking tests and in other activi- 
ties. Special personality tests are required to detect 
such maladjustment, yet only extreme cases may be 
revealed by these tests. Regardless of the importance 
to the psychologist of developing a test or a predictive 
system that will enable him to forecast the individual’s 
grades in a given college curriculum, the welfare of 
the individual and the proper functioning of the col- 
lege as an educational institution call for another 
frame of reference; that is, the fullest development 
of the student in the light of the acknowledged ob- 
jectives of higher education. Since society itself is 
dynamically changing under the impact of science 
and technology, a college education endeavors to give 
this process of cultural change meaning and direction. 
Colleges exist to change social behavior, and this 
comes about in large part by changing the attitudes 
and motivations of students and by energizing certain 
elements of personality which previously may have 
been static and underdeveloped. This means, too, 
that the college must itself change as society changes. 
If the college or university performs its function 
effectively, it may never be possible to obtain an 
accurate predictive test, but this should not be a 
matter of regret to the psychologist as an educator. 

There is no sure means of selecting those who 
should receive a college education, nor of predicting 
achievement in college. But even if the colleges 
could select scientifically, there are good reasons why 
they should not. The pressure to select comes as a 
result of the need to keep the size of the student body 
within manageable limits, as well as from the con- 
cept of a static “capacity” of each student and from 
social discrimination. But analysis of social need 
may require the reorienting of admissions policy on 





admissions problem, in particular. It can hardly be 
hoped that such will be the case until more is understood 
of the nature of motivation and incentive and their effect 
upon student scholarship.’’ L. B. Fisher and J. Reedy, 
‘*Some Characteristics of Students Dropped from the 
University of Illinois for Unsatisfactory Scholastic 
Achievement,’’ Urbana, IIl., 1950, p. 38. 

8 The University of Illinois studies of successful and 
unsuccessful students, after relating high-school rank to 
college grades, concluded: ‘‘It can be easily seen from 
this wide dispersion of ranks that it would be all but 
impossible to attempt to separate in advance of admis- 
sion the unsuecessful students from the successful on the 
basis of rank in class alone. Even if the 1945 admission 
had been limited to students in the upper tenth of their 
graduating classes, a few would have been scholastically 
unsuccessful, assuming, of course, that the caliber of 
their work would have been the same in those cireum- 
stances as it was in actuality. . . . The decrease in the 
number of scholastic failures effected by a restrictive 
admissions policy based on rank in high school graduat- 
ing class alone would be at least partially offset by the 
fact that some potentially successful students might be 
denied admission.’’ Fisher and Reedy, op. cit., pp. 17, 
18. 
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a national basis. Higher education is a resource 
whose potential continually increases as society be- 
comes more complex. Today there exist apparently 
inexhaustible demands for college education, only 
parts of which are being met. Colleges are called 
upon to produce doctors, nurses, teachers, engineers, 
scientists, technicians, administrators in far greater 
quantities than they have the capacity to supply. 
There is also the urgent need for informed citizens 
capable of dealing with the many problems which 
beset our society. Should not the colleges collectively 
set as a goal—some state institutions already do this— 
the admission of every high-school graduate who 
applies? 

With an open-door policy for the admission of 
graduates of high schools and preparatory schools, 
several questions arise: Should the college select from 
this group those deemed worthy of graduation? And 
if so, in what way and when? Theoretically, it would 
be possible to award degrees to all students admitted, 
save for those compelled to drop out for nonacademic 
reasons. However, some students will have consider- 
able difficulty in meeting the minimum standards of 
classroom instruction and even with special assistance, 
including psychologists, counselors, and special tutors, 
may not make the adjustment. Under these circum- 
stances, they may retard the rate of progress of other 
students in the classroom and may also develop a 
sense of inferiority and other tensions. At this point 
the cost of keeping them in school appears to out- 
weigh any advantage to be gained in their being added 
to the supply of college graduates, and they should be 
terminated. Since one year is probably too short a 
time for trial, especially to determine if through spe- 
cial help these students can adjust to college life and 
work, a two-year period seems preferable, except in 
unusual cases of maladjustment. At the end of two 
years those who do not meet minimum standards can 
be terminated, given a certificate, encouraged to try a 
voeational school, or advised to seek employment. 
Those who do have a satisfactory standing ean go on 
for advanced and specialized study. 

Psychological tests at the college level are oriented 
towards predicting achievement in classroom work. 
Achievement, in turn, means the passing of courses 
and obtaining grades which in turn depend largely on 
test-taking. The justification for this is that colleges 


want students who have high grades, and employers 


also seek such students.° But achievement in college 

9 Employers, however, are placing increasingly less 
emphasis on grades and more on the development of a 
well-rounded personality. ‘‘Some people may be sur- 
prised to know that businessmen don’t start out by ask- 
ing us what grades a student makes. Instead, they ask 
the more basic human questions: What kind of person is 
he? Is he a teamworker? Is he a self-starter? How 
able is he? What does he know? In short, while we 
hope Johnny will think it worth while to study hard and 








IIR 


obviously involves more than grades and averages of 
grades. The general objectives of college education 
have to do with producing men and women of char- 
acter, good citizens as well as good producers, indi- 
viduals who are mature and well-balanced physically, 
emotionally, socially. The college aims to develop the 
total personality, only part of which is manifest in 
grade-getting. Since it is a matter of common ob- 
servation that grades do not even represent classroom 
performance but largely scores on tests (many of 
these of the objective type), much of what passes 
under the heading of higher learning and college 
achievement is only the ability to take tests. The 
competitive college yrading system itself is in need 
of considerable reappraisal on the basis of what is 
known of personality, learning, and the role of the 
individual in society. 

Vocational tests have been utilized by psychologists 
to determine interests which students may have in 
various occupational fields. Unfortunately, in many 
schools these tests are given to freshmen whose pref- 
erences or interests are largely unformed. With rare 
exception the student beginning college is not in a 
position to make mature judgments and has not yet 
been exposed to a variety of subject-matter fields in 
which interests can be found and from which selection 
‘an be made. In colleges where a student goes di- 
rectly into the first year of a technical four-year 
program and has difficulty in doing the work, the 
test may indicate that he might be more successful 
But this only indicates the lack of 
wisdom of early specialization. Ideally, the entering 
student should be placed in a general program of 
study and encouraged, or compelled, to roam among 
the sciences and humanities, acquiring an understand- 


in another area. 


ing of scientific method and a grasp of basic subject 
matter useful for further specialized work, acquiring 
also an understanding of citizenship and an appre- 
ciation of the cultural values of our society. During 
this time the student should receive from counselors, 


guidance experts, and psychiatrists, any service which 
he needs and which will enable him to function more 


effectively in the college environment. At the end 
of this period of development, the student’s appre- 
ciation of society, its needs and opportunities, and his 
understanding of himself, will have improved to the 
point that an intelligent vocational decision can be 
made.” But even if the college student does not 


get his share of A grades, we desire above all else that 
he become a first-rate man.’’ Address of Fred Fagg, 
president, University of Southern California, before the 
American Petroleum Institute, November, 1950. 

10 At Michigan State College, where a two-year basic 
college is in effect, 60 per cent of the students change 
their choice of vocation in the first two years, according 
to a statement made recently by its president, John 
Hannah, 
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select a career, there should be at no time any com- 
pulsion on him to do so, since a general background 
will permit him to undertake a variety of productive 
jobs or to go on for advanced study. In many cases 
the college graduate may change his occupation sev- 
eral times before settling on one career to pursue 
until retirement, at which time another occupational 
choice may be made. The growth of the services and 
professions indicates a continually increasing need 
for people who have been broadly trained at the 
undergraduate level who can go on for specialized 
training in a graduate or professional school and 
who are capable of making postgraduate vocational 
adjustments as the need arises. 

It is assumed that the psychologist using the voca- 
tional-interest test does so judiciously and without 
forcing his opinion on the student. For if the stu- 
dent persists in a field, even when according to the 
tests he might do better college work elsewhere, who 
can say that the drive associated with remaining in 
the first field may not in the long run favor the stu- 
dent more than the more easily won success in the 
other? Society is a complex and flexible environ- 
ment-in-process without any standard prescription 
for achievement. Regardless of the effort of the 
psychological tester to “type” a certain occupation 
and to fit students to it, it is still true that the mem- 
bers of each major profession and occupation have a 
variety of personalities and that motivation may over- 
come minor differences in personality. Guidance may 
be helpful in indicating career paths of least resist- 
ance, but the students should not be pushed along the 
paths. There is no “typical” businessman, lawyer, 
policeman, politician, teacher, or college president, 
nor is there a good reason why there should be. Like 
the college itself, the postcollege environment repre- 
sents a dynamic situation in which personality reor- 
ganization may occur. 

An intelligence test covers a few new factors in a 
partial environment of the subject at a given time. 
If he wishes to understand his subject and not type 
him, perhaps erroneously, the psychologist must go 
into the total field in which the personality of his 
subject is formed. Particularly the psychologist 
ought to pay more attention to factors influencing 
learning now commonly lumped together as “moti- 
vation.” This term is used because the statie view 
of personality reflected in the concepts of “IQ,” “ap- 
titude,” and “capacity” is inadequate to explain be- 
havior. 

The concept of intellectual development as a process 
of interaction between a biologically rooted “mental” 
sapacity and environment resulting in certain modifi- 
cations in the biologic base must give way to an 
organic view of personality in which biological-social 
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factors are integrated and structured including those 
which condition learning. In this field change is ever 
present, not as a “disturbance” which impacts upon 
the biologie base, but as a logical, continuous, inevit- 
able process of field reorganization. 

A statie approach to learning tends to view the 
educational system as a channeling process in which 
individuals are classified on the basis of “capacity” 
to achieve in classroom or vocational work and then 


Shorter Papers. 
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graded and grooved. A dynamic concept of learning 
furnished by field theory views education as the fune- 
tion of a changing social system. If change in per- 
sonality, which includes the intellect, is considered 
normal and necessary, psychologists ean turn their 
attention to those factors in the field which produce 
personality change and, with the aid of others, ma- 
nipulate these factors so as to produce the types of 
personality most valued by society. 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH AMERICAN 
EDUCATION? 


JOSEPH SEIDLIN 
Alfred (N. Y.) University 


THERE is no American education. There are great 
varieties of education in this country. If American 
education were actually in existence, we could easily 
determine what is wrong with it. All we should need 
to do first is to determine what is wrong with the 
American people; so inclusive is “education.” 

If we are to discuss the question at all intelligently, 
we should better limit ourselves to the query: “What 
is wrong with some varieties of formal schooling in 
this country”? Any attempt to answer even this 
question, much narrower in seope—however broader 
in meaning—must be safeguarded against the too- 
tempting excursions into philosophies and theories 
which, because they are philosophies and theories, 
cannot be either right or wrong. Perhaps “wrong” is 
the wrong word. 

It may be argued seriously, logically, convincingly 
that every variety of formal schooling in this country 
is suited to or suitable for a certain type of American 
boy or girl, and that no variety of formal schooling 
in this country is suited to or suitable for every type 
of American boy or girl. Curiously, educators, rang- 
ing in position from the ultraconservative to the ultra- 
progressive, have succeeded in insulating this simple 
fact by millions of spoken and written words which, 
laid end to end, seem to serve one of two purposes: 
preserve sweet sentiments of tradition or propagate 
slushy slogans. 

Fortunately, a less vociferous group of educators, 
irrespective of “party” preference, have been con- 
tributing, through recorded experiences or experi- 
ments, to teaching and learning concepts, to teaching 
and learning theories, to teaching and learning prac- 


tices. Through such eumulative and accumulating 


progressive work we are attacking misfit schooling in 
a slow but effective way. 

Here again, however, the letter rather than the 
spirit of such concepts (and attempted practices) as 


“individualized instruction,” “the unit 
plan,” “core curriculum,” ete., ete., become overemo- 
tionalized obsessions and, as such, intrinsically a re- 
tarding force. Worse than that, such evangelism, 
often bordering on fanaticism, creates schisms and 
enmities which actually, albeit unintentionally, weaken 
that part of the educational structure for which 
schooling is solely responsible. 

In the field of medicine, when “doctors disagree,” 
the patient quietly passes out or as quietly gets well. 
In either case little, if any, publicity accompanies the 
physicians’ dilemmas. In fact the layman is super- 
keenly aware of the successes and triumphs in such 
fields as medicine, dentistry, and engineering, but is 
kept happily ignorant of the failures in these fields. 
Not so in the field of schooling. The layman, filled 
with prejudices created by the loud and well-pub- 
licized disagreements among the doctors (in educa- 
tion) is only dimly, if at all, aware of the successes 
and triumphs. There is a popular feeling of light 
contempt for the judgment of professional educators 
which may yet prove to be the most serious obstacle 
in the path of even slow progress in education. 

Some schoolmen are beginning to recognize that, 
while the average pupil or the average parent or the 
average teacher or the average school may be a myth, 
the average taxpayer is a painfully real person. It 
may not be a too exaggerated notion that before long 
a political party will come into power on a plank of 
“tax the schools.” 

Recently a representative body of laymen voiced 
and published its combined judgment that it is the 
business of a democratic society to provide free school- 
ing only to the extent of killing illiteracy, but that, 
from that (low) level on, it is every child for himself. 
And toward the close of the year 1951, the president 
of one of our leading universities asserted that “. .. 
compulsory publie education beyond grammar school 
should be abandoned. .. .” However amazing such 
statements might seem, times being what they are, 
they are a threatening omen. 

Limit a people by merely initiating them into the 
arts of reading and writing and the mysteries of 


“vuidance,’ 
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number combinations, and you have a people ripe for 
totalitarianism of one kind or another. Develop a 
people to the level (and that takes a better educa- 
tional system than any yet devised) of understanding 
what they read, of appreciating that mere combina- 
tions of numbers do not establish faets or authorities, 
of analyzing half-truths, in short, of some sort of 
independent thinking, and you have an ideal people 
for democracy and the only kind of people who can 
perpetuate democracy or save democracy, as no war 
or line of military defenses can de: 

It is true that all of us, whatever our native intelli- 
gences or abilities, have (or reach) saturation points 
It seems true that only about 20 per 
cent of our population is academically minded. It 
may even be true that about 30 per cent of our popu- 
lation is not at present sufficiently developed mentally 
to arrive at any kind ef independent thinking in the 
Up to date, often with the 
“best intentions,” formal schooling has failed to take 
into account the above facts and possibilities of high 
The responsibility for this failure must be 
shared by the people’s peculiar sense of self-indul- 


in certain fields. 


span of a human life. 


order. 


gence and conceit and an erroneously developed set 
of standards. 

There are, of course, other disabilities. Teaching, 
however much it may be improving, is still in its 
“early” stages of development as an art or a science. 
There may not be any greater number of poor teach- 
ers proportionately than there are poor physicians 
or poor dentists or poor lawyers or poor engineers. 
But there is no denying the fact that there is too much 
ineffective teaching. Unfortunately, aside from a few 
large cities, communities rarely choose teachers or ad- 


This 


teachers 


ministrators strictly on merit. may seem a 


serious indictment. Universities, colleges, 

schools of education, and teacher-certifying authorities 

are often thwarted in their attempts to improve teach- 

ing by the bias, prejudice, ignorance, selfish interests, 
, 


“small polities,” and “independence” of some indi- 
viduals or groups of people in authority to hire or 
promote teachers and administrators. 


We lack leadership. We 
” and far too many hero worshippers. 


have or make many 


Teach- 


ers and even “hard-headed, practical” administrators 


Reborts... 


“heroes 
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are much too gullible for the good of the profession. 
Dietetics is our only rival in promoting and “falling 
for” fads and fancies. Too much blind faith in edu- 
cational spinach or carrots seems to devitalize school- 
ing despite the extravagant claims for their vitamin 
content. Unfortunately, the layman becomes hard- 
ened to genuine innovations or improvements, con- 
fusing them with the “fads and fancies” and classify- 
ing them all as frills. Often such “frills” are of 
greatest intrinsic value in schooling. 

To summarize: (1) As yet we have no American 
education; not even American formal schooling. To 
speak of typical or average, American schooling will 
confuse rather than clarify our problems in formal 
schooling. (2) Not only in education, but even in 
matters dealing with formal schooling, such as im- 
proved teaching or broadened curricula, the best 
efforts of schoolmen may fail because of interference 
by laymen. Schoolmen must set their house in order, 
for progress in schooling is too intimately bound with 
laymen’s respect for schoolmen. (3) We have been 
amazed by, we have been partly stunned by, we have 
complained of, but we have only begun to adjust 
schooling to the unprecedented growth in numbers 
and diversity of our school population. Fundamen- 
tally, no problem in schooling is more serious or more 
exacting or more baffling or more pressing than this 
adjustment of schooling of most worth to the type of 
boy or girl. To promote this adjustment will require 
the labor and genius of schoolmen and the whole- 
hearted co-operation of laymen. (4) Schoolmen must 
accept the fact that schools are only one, albeit a 
very important one, educative agency and that they 
cannot claim to be responsible for the total education 
of the “whole child.” By the same token the laymen 
must, in consequence, accept the fact that it is as 
unfair as it is unreasonable to blame the schools for 
(5) Finally, 


what appears to be “most wrong” with our schools 


all the shortcomings of our citizenry. 


is dual in nature, viz., (a) not doing enough or well 
enough in those areas of education for which the 
schools are best qualified and best equipped; (b) at- 
tempting to do too much in those areas of education 
for which the schools are neither best qualified nor 
best equipped. 





FROM INTERNMENT CAMP TO TEACHER- 
EDUCATION CENTER 


ROGER CRESSWELL 


Government of Sarawak Information Service 


Batu Lin tana first came to the attention of the out- 
~ 

side world as a Japanese internment camp for Allied 

civilians brought in from many parts of Borneo. It 


consisted of a group of huts on the outskirts of Kuch- 
ing, the capital of Sarawak, which is on the island 
of Borneo; and when Sarawak was liberated in 1945, 
the camp stood for a time derelict and deserted, 
haunted by unhappy memories. 

Now it is the center of activity of quite a different 
nature—a place of hope, dedicated to freeing minds 
instead of confining them. It is a teacher-education 
center for 200 students, devoted to educating men and 
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women who want to spread their knowledge to the 
country’s children. 

The idea of turning the internment camp into a 
teacher-education center came about quite naturally. 
Here was a valuable site, with buildings which could 
be renovated and adapted. Sarawak had before it a 
pressing need to provide schools for a scattered popu- 
lation, comprising many different racial groups and 
groups within groups and living primitive lives in 
remote places. But before schools could be provided 
there had to be teachers, and to train teachers there 
had to be a secondary school and a teacher-education 
center. So the idea was born of opening a center at 
Batu Lintang. 

To provide finance a grant of over £80,000 ($224,- 
000) was made by Britain from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds. (Sarawak had become a depend- 
ency of the British Crown in 1946, by agreement with 
the Rajah, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, third of the 
“White Rajahs.”) A further £50,000 ($140,000) has 
been given by the former Rajah toward the cost of 
erecting new buildings. Today most of the 200 stu- 
dents there are studying to be teachers, but some are 
attending post-primary academic courses held for boys 
who have completed the primary course in rural ver- 
nacular schools. 

Students come from all parts of Sarawak and 
Brunei; they represent Malays, Melanans, Sea Dayaks 
and Land Dayaks, Muruts, Kayans, Kenyahs, Bisayas, 
a few Chinese, and the people who live in the remote 
interior, the Kelabits. Some of the students may 
take weeks traveling to Kuching by river. All student 
teachers receive free board, tuition, and transport, 
and a system of personal and family allowances in- 
sures that any promising student can benefit from the 
scheme, irrespective of the financial status of his 
family. 

There are six women students. This is a great sign 
of progress, for until recently these Eastern women 
were kept very much in the seclusion of their homes. 
They do not have residential quarters at Batu Lintang, 
but they mix freely with the young men in class and 
in their social activities. 

The large number of different languages spoken 
presents difficulties, but most students have sufficient 
knowledge of either Malay or English to enable them 
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to understand instruction in one or the other of these 
languages. 

The object of the school is not to turn out brilliant 
scholars, but to train intelligent young men in char- 
acter and a sense of duty and responsibility, to send 
them baek to work in, or to open, primary (sometimes 
very primary) schools which will teach reading and 
elementary arithmetic, hygiene, agriculture, and crafts- 
manship. 

Most of these rural schools are constreeted and 
maintained by the village people and are built of 
wood with roofs of palm thatch or of ironwood 
shingles. Some are no more than a roof of palm 
leaves over four poles, but the pupils and the teachers 
will sit on the ground if they have no chairs, and the 
ground will serve for drawing and writing if there 
are no books or blackboards. 

English has the largest place in Batu Lintang’s eur- 
riculum, and a great deal of time is given to principles 
of education and school organization. The students 
learn simple geometry and arithmetic, elementary sci- 
ence and first aid, carpentry, nature study, and draw- 
ing. They have their own vegetable gardens, where 
they learn something of soil conservation and the 
rotation of crops. 

All recreations and sports are organized by the 
students themselves. Responsibility for many of the 
details of internal organization has been delegated to 
students’ committees, who are thus given the oppor- 
tunity to show their qualities of leadership and to 
accept its responsibilities. 

The staff consists of a principal, and assistant prin- 
cipal who is a Roman Catholic priest with academic 
and professional qualifications, and an assistant staff 
of local teachers of various races. Two teachers called 
out from Britain have recently joined the staff. This 
practical co-operation of government and missions in 
educating teachers for all types of schools at one in- 
stitution is a most important aspect of the scheme. 
Another vital feature is the gathering together of stu- 
dents of all races, religions, and ereeds to develop 
mutual understanding and to foster a corporate spirit. 

The first pupils to graduate from Batu Lintang are 
already at work throughout the country, and reports 
show that their training in Kuching has been of the 
greatest value. 


Societies and Meetings... 





CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


May Haru JAMES 


New Haven (Conn.) State Teachers College 


Tue Canada-United States Committee on Educa- 
tion held a conference in Chicago, October 21-23, 


1951, to review the achievements of the past eighteen 
months and to set new goals for the immediate future. 
The committee is a voluntary international group of 
educators devoted to the improvement of the knowl- 
edge and understanding of each country in the other. 
A major part of the work of the committee is to eon- 
duct or encourage research studies of an interna- 
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tional nature, such as a study of the history and 
geography of textbooks; a survey of the opinion of 
senior-high-school pupils about the neighboring coun- 
try; and international summer workshops for teach- 
ers. The committee serves as a clearing house for 
cultural relations between two great independent 
neighbors. It co-operates with schools, colleges, agen- 
cies of adult education, and professional organizations 
and carries on between the two nations a program of 
The committee 
once every twelve or eighteen months. 


publication and promotion. meets 

The committee consists of twenty members, ten 
Canadians and ten Americans. The president of the 
Canadian Education Association and the president of 
the American Council on Education are ex-officio 
members of the committee. C. E. Phillips, professor 
of education, University of Toronto, and J. B. Ed- 
monson, dean emeritus, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, are co-chairmen. F. K. Stewart, 
executive secretary, 


Toronto, and J. W. 


tension, Louisiana State University, are co-secretaries. 


Yanadian Education Association, 
3rouillette, director, General Ex- 


One of the first research studies conducted by this 
committee was an examination of the national history 
textbooks used in Canada and the 
United States. An 80-page report, published in 1947, 
includes recommendations for the improvement of 


the schools of 


textbooks with reference to international understand- 
ing. The committee has more recently advocated a 
similar study of geography textbooks. Preliminary 
to this analysis the committee favors a study of the 
general principles used in the preparation of geogra- 


phy textbooks. For example: 


What criteria should be used in writing geography 
textbooks? 

What are the significant factors which should be con- 
sidered when an analysis of content is made? 

What should an intelligent American know about the 
geography of Canada? 

What should an intelligent Canadian know about the 
geography of America? 


A. L. Burt, professor of history, the University of 
Minnesota, is making the plans necessary for the ecom- 
pletion of this project. 

The committee prepared a leaflet, Canada and the 
United States, 125 Years of Peace and Friendship, 


designed for wide distribution. 


It is issued by the 
Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin, 
contains 25 parallel facts about Canada and the 
United States, and ineludes a statement of the basic 
principles of international understanding. Copies are 
being distributed to all chief school officers in Canada 
and the United States. 

In order to get better information on the question, 
“Do We Know Our Neighbors”? the committee has 
carried forward an experimental testing program. 
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Following the plan used by Arthur A. Hauck in 1932 
in his study of “Some Educational Factors Affecting 
the Relations between Canada and the United States,” 
Margaret A. Koopman and Charles E. Phillips, co- 
directors of a Canada-United States workshop for 
teachers at the University of Michigan, tested 452 
American graduate students and 150 graduate Canad- 
ian teachers in the summer session of 1949. 

In 1949-50 Dr. Brouillette and David Munroe, 
Macdonald College (Quebec), conducted tests for 475 
senior-high-school pupils in Canada and the United 
States. “The results of the test showed that students 
from both sides of the border displayed total igno- 
rance of many phases of the other country’s national 
life.” 

Although only samplings, these studies are startling 
in their revelation of ignorance and prejudice on 
both sides of the border. Hence the Canada-United 
States Committee is planning to sponsor a scientific 
and comprehensive testing program. The findings 
should provide information as to the type of educa- 
tion needed in our schools for the improvement of 
international understanding. A special subcommittee 
was appointed to develop this testing program. 

The desirability of a program of educational broad- 
sasts between Canada and the United States has con- 
cerned the committee for some time. Great interest 
was expressed in the project on educational broad- 
casts now being developed at the University of Illi- 
The committee indorsed the idea of collabora- 
tion by representatives of both countries for produc- 
ing radio and television programs designed to im- 
prove relations between the two countries. The chair- 
men of the committee agreed to write to scholars in 
the field of Canadian-American relations for ideas 
relating to the content of these radio and television 
programs. 

The committee has also been interested in the 
preparation and publication of a short pamphlet on 
government, comparing the structure of the govern- 
ment of the United States with that of the govern- 
ment of Canada. The committee reviewed the details 
of the project and after reaffirming their interest in 
it asked Professor Burt to confer with the writer and 
push for its completion. The pamphlet, about 30 
pages in length, will be designed to simplify the 
facts essential to the understandings of the two forms 
of government. 


nois. 


Some measure of the growing interest in Canadian- 


American understandings might also be revealed 
through a list of the courses given in American edu- 
cational institutions on Canadian subjects. Such a 
list, though difficult to achieve, is one of the con- 
tinuing interests of the committee. 

The committee also favors a study of the funda- 


mental economie factors that influence the relations 
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of the two countries. Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the ACE, offered to explore the possibilities of 
such a study with suitable research agencies. 

One of the barriers to the wider use of books and 
magazines across the border is the regulation of the 
Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie Endowment 
for International 


eustoms, 
Peace, offered to make renewed 
efforts to call to the attention of the authorities the 


need for minimizing the obstacles to the free passage 


of books and magazines through customs. 

Many activities, with purposes closely related to 
those of the Canada-United States Committee on Edu- 
vation, are being conducted by other educational or 
international Adams 


phasized the need for international education. 


organizations. President em- 
Sev- 
eral thousand persons from other countries travel and 
study in the United States each year. To co-ordinate 
their activities and bring peace to the world there is 
need for an action program on a_ person-to-person 
level. He stressed the type of projects that led to 
action and supported the idea of workshops as a use- 
ful means of promoting international understanding. 

Philip Lovejoy, executive secretary, Rotary Inter- 
national, spoke on the effort of Rotary to build Ca- 
nadian-American friendship. He stated that Rotary, 
although originally a United States organization, now 
recognizes no national boundaries and tries to break 
He spoke of the very close 
contacts between Rotary clubs on both sides of the 
border and of arrangements made for exchange of 
speakers and students. He made special reference to 
the Rotary Foundation, which is concerned with the 
international exchange of students. 


down mental barriers. 


The work of the joint Canadian-American Women’s 
Committee, covering the ten years, 1942-52, was de- 
scribed by the chairman of the American Section. 
The report included information on the organization, 
membership and support, and activities of the com- 
mittee. These activities included five large educa- 
tional conferences in Ottawa and Windsor (Ontario), 
New Haven and New Britain (Conn.), and Birming- 
ham (Mich.); a considerable amount of printed ma- 
terial designed for educational activities; many ex- 
hibits of books, maps, pictures, and pamphlets on 
Canada; art exchanges, field-study trips, an extensive 
list of lectures on Canada, film distribution, and stu- 
dent exchange. 

A detailed report on the student exchanges spon- 
sored by the Canadian-American Women’s Committee, 
including the short-term and junior-year exchanges, 
was presented by Florence Dunlop of Ottawa. The 
report was based on a questionnaire sent to the 80 
women students who had shared in this experience. 
Arrangements were made to have copies of the report 
sent to universities and chief school officers in the 
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United States and Canada and to sponsor in both 
countries a feature article on the exchanges. 

A progress report was made on the newspaper 
study being conducted by the School of Journalism, 
University of Michigan, and the School of Graphic 
Arts, Ryerson Institute of Technology, Toronto. An 
early report on the results of this study is to be 
the basis of suggestions for a wider study of news- 
paper practices as they affect Canadian-American 
understanding. , 

A. A. Day, chief, Information Division, Canadian 
Department of External Affairs, then presented a 
review of the varied services of this department with 
suggestions as to the availability of the materials 
which have special reference to the United States. 
The increase in the demands for materials and services 
was cited as evidence of the growth of interest in 
the field. 

The committee was officially weleomed to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by R. W. Tyler, dean, Division 
of Social Sciences. At the conclusion of the dinner, 
at which the committee were guests of the university, 
Canadian-American relations were discussed by com- 
mittee members and a number of members of the 
faculty of the university. 

At a luncheon meeting, the committee was host to 
the directors of the National Society for the Study 
of Edueation, the editors of educational magazines 
and of the education sections of and 
senior school officials. Herold C. Hunt, superintend- 
ent of schools, Chicago, brought greetings and ex- 
pressed his great interest in and approbation of the 
Edgar Fuller diseussed the 


newspapers, 


work of the committee. 
potential services of the state school officers of the 
United States to Canadian-American understanding. 

Howard Wilson summarized the purposes of the 
Canada-United States Committee on Education. He 
viewed Canada and the United States as two great 
nations interested in each other’s welfare, co-oper- 
ating in the North Atlantic Treaty, participating in 
NATO, and both members of the United Nations. 
What we now need is a common denominator of 
understanding. “We have an unfortified boundary 
and a common bond of interest, but they rest upon 
sentimentality rather than real knowledge.” 

The need for better understanding is being brought 
to the attention of the publie through information 
tests, suggestions for the improvement of history and 
geography textbooks, and the exchange of teachers 
and students. Further efforts are being made to im- 
prove the machinery and content of communication 
between the two countries. 

In the words of the American chairman, J. B. 
Edmonson, as quoted in The New York Times?: 


1 Editorial, The New York Times, November 4, 1951. 
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The Canada-United States Committee on Education 
has shaped a concrete program to spread information in 
each country about the life, history, and traditions of its 
neighbor—a program that should win wholehearted sup- 
port on both sides of the border... . 

The six-point program of re-education offered by the 
committee suggests that American publishers be en- 
couraged to issue more textbooks and other reading 
Border cities might be urged 


matter on Canadian life. 


Events 
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to arrange for the exchange of pupils for short periods. 
Selected universities might be encouraged to sponsor con- 
ferences dealing with mutual problems of Canada and 
the United States, and more American universities could 
be urged to invite Canadian professors to teach at sum- 
mer sessions. Such a program would point the way to 
better understanding and co-operation between the 
peoples of the two countries at a time when every type 
of unity in the Western World is of importance. 





SECURITE D’ABORD 


Most books on education are written from the point 
of view of teachers or theorists. In “They Went to 
College: The College Graduate in America Today” 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company), the 
authors, Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West, 
let the graduates and the statistics about them speak 
for themselves. Based on a survey of U. S. college 
graduates made by Time and analyzed by the Colum- 
bia University Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
the volume will be of interest to all who desire to 
know about the old grad, the ex-coed, the group as 
a whole, and the success of graduates. 

Interesting as this part of the volume is, the con- 
troversial issues raised by the graduates about what 
is good and what is bad about a college education 
will provide matter for discussion for some time to 
come. Some years ago a distinguished psychologist, 
in discussing the problems of admission to college, 
remarked that at one time it was considered to be 
enough if the admissions officer collected tickets at the 
door, but later the student began to expect to be 
shown to a comfortable seat by the placement officer. 
On reading the opinions of graduates on the short- 
comings of the college—and those who voice them 
seem either more numerous or more voeal—the im- 
pression eannot be resisted that not an inconsiderable 
number of graduates feel that their college education 
did not provide them with recipes to meet all the 
contingencies of life—dating, mating, the facts of 
life, care of children, the right kind of job, how to 
meet people, ete.—and all the problems that man 
must meet in a rapidly changing world. As one 
graduate put it, a college education “should supply 
enough interesting thoughts and avenues to keep one 
fairly contented the rest of life.” 

Some of a general-education 


are critical course; 


others are critical of specialized courses. For some 
“eulture courses are no longer needed to occupy a 
parlor or drawing-room chair,” while for others spe- 
cialized training can best be obtained on the job. 
For quite a large number one is tempted to ask 
“Why they went to college,” for they seem to have 
graduated without any notion of what education is 


and never to have learned to find things out for them- 
They do not seem to have acquired as much 
insight into its meaning as Mrs. George Herbert Pal- 
mer’s cook. In Professor Palmer’s biography of his 
wife their cook is reported to have exclaimed, when 
Mrs. Palmer baked a better loaf than she could turn 
out, “That’s what education means—to be able to do 
what you’ve never done before.” Students, whether 
graduates or not, seem to want a college education 
to adjust them to life safely and securely.—I. L. K. 


selves. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION GRANT FOR 
GRADUATE AND RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 

OLIvEeR C. CARMICHAEL, president, Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, has announced 
a grant to key institutions in the south for the develop- 
ment of “high quality graduate and research pro- 
grams.” Aid for a five-year program totaling $1,200,- 
000 is planned. The programs in the basic fields of 
the arts and sciences and the social sciences will be 
carried out through “a few of the influential and 
strategically located southern universities in which 
high standards are known to prevail.” Among the 
institutions which will be aided as pacemakers for 
strengthening graduate work in the South are Duke 
University and the University of North Carolina in 
that state; Emory in Georgia; Tulane in Louisiana; 
and Vanderbilt in Tennessee. The four private insti- 
tutions are engaged in endowment-fund campaigns 
which are expected to make them financially able to 
take over the augmented graduate work at the end of 
the five-year period. The chief need is to attract able 
students and to hold the ablest faculty. According 
to Dr. Carmichael : 

A sum sufficient to supplement the salaries, not of all 
the faculty but of key professorships, will accomplish two 
First, it will solve the immediate problem of 
holding men who are being sought by other institutions 
and place the institutions in a competitive position when 
filling vacancies in these key posts; second, it will set 


purposes. 


a pattern for compensation not only in these institutions 
but in other universities in the region. Thus the level 
of the entire program of higher education should be 
raised. 
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Similarly, a part of the support to be made available 
to the participating universities will be applied to increas- 
ing stipends to selected graduate students who might 
otherwise be attracted by the currently higher level of 
compensation in other parts of the country. 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE TRUSTEES 
REPLY TO ATTACKS ON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

THE Board of Trustees of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege (Bronxville 8, N. Y.), in reply to attacks and 
criticisms of the administration for harboring the 
faculty members suspected of being subversive, re- 
stated the policy of the college in the following 
terms: 


An educational institution must teach its students to 
think for themselves by giving them the knowledge on 
which to base judgments. The teaching faculty of 
Sarah Lawrence College is responsible for the develop- 
ment in students of intellectual independence and ma- 
turity. In carrying out this responsibility faculty mem- 
bers are expected to deal candidly and honestly with 
controversial questions. Teachers who meet the test of 
candor, honesty, and scholarly integrity may not be de- 
prived of any rights they hold as citizens of this country, 


Notes ad News 
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including the right to belong to any legal political or- 
ganization of their own choosing. 

It is a principle accepted by the Faculty, the President, 
and Trustees alike that there is to be no indoctrination 
of students with a political, philosophical, or religious 
dogma. No person, therefore, who takes his intellectual 
orders from an outside authority, whether Communist or 
any other, could be given or could retain the responsi- 
bility of membership in the Sarah Lawrence faculty. 


The letter summarizing the situation and containing 
the above statement of policy then went on as follows: 


The Board of Trustees and the president have con- 
fidence in the integrity and scholarship of the members 
of Sarah Lawrence faculty and will continue to stand on 
these principles of free enquiry and intellectual inde- 
pendence. They do so for serious and considered reasons, 

It is an essential part of good educational policy that 
a college ask for no orthodoxy in its teachers as to re- 
ligion, politics, or philosophical theory. If it were other- 
wise, teaching would be done not by the faculty but by 
the governing board of the institution. The teacher 
would be a mouthpiece for the preconceived philosophy 
of the institution rather than a seeker for the truth about 
problems in his field of learning. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 7: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

James S. Coles, acting dean of the College, Brown 
University (Providence, R. I.), will assume new duties 
in October as president, Bowdoin College (Bruns- 
wick, Maine), succeeding Kenneth C. M. Sills who 
is retiring after 35 years of service. 

Frank Burrus Weir, instructor in art, Palos Verdes 
College (Rolling Hills, Calif.), has been appointed 
vice-president of the college. 


Margaret Habein, whose appointment as dean of 
women, the University of Kansas, was reported in 
ScHoo, AND Soctety, August 31, 1946, has been 
named dean, College of Women, University of Ro- 
chester (N. Y.), to sueceed Janet Howell Clark, who 
will retire in June after 14 years of service. 


Howard M. Phillips, professor of biology and head 
of the department, Emory University (Ga.), recently 
assumed new duties as dean of the Graduate School. 
William D. Burbanck, professor of biology, has suc- 
ceeded Dr. Phillips in the headship. 


Eleanor A. Bliss, assistant professor of preventive 
medicine, the Johns Hopkins University, has been 
appointed dean, Graduate School, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
College, to sueceed Lily Ross Taylor who will retire 


at the close of the academic year and who will assume 
new duties, October 1, as professor-in-charge of 
classical studies, the American Academy (Rome). 


Albert W. Purvis, head of the department of educa- 
tion, the University of Massachusetts, has been named 
co-ordinator of a newly established regional center 
of the New England School Development Council 
that embraces 14 school districts of western Massa- 
chusetts. The purpose of the organization is study 
and research in school problems. Teachers in each 
group meet once every three weeks to confer on prob- 
lems. D. Justin McCarthy, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, is consultant to one of the groups. 


S. E. Torsten Lund, associate professor of education, 
University of California (Berkeley 4), has been given 
additional duties as head of Education Extension. 
Walter B. Cline, lecturer in anthropology, has been 
named associate research anthropologist. 

Colonel Thomas R. Malone, Jr., will succeed Colonel 
William C. Lueas as professor of military science 
and tactics, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
when the latter leaves at the close of the semester for 
overseas duty after four years of service in the uni- 
versity’s field artillery ROTC. 

Julius Huehn, former baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and recently chairman of the voice 
department, Jordan College of Musie (Indianapolis), 
in September will assume new duties in the voice de- 
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partment of the Eastman School of Music, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


Basil Rauch, executive officer of the department of 
history, Barnard College, Columbia University, has 
been promoted to a full professorship, and Ingrith 
J. Deyrup, to an associate professorship of zoology, 
effective July 1. 


Promotions, effective July 1, have been reported by 
Oberlin (Ohio) College: to professorships, George T. 
Jones (botany), J. Stanton McLaughlin (English), 
Scott (zoology), Homer E. Weaver (psy- 
chology), J. Milton Yinger (sociology and anthro- 
pology), Joseph T. Hungate (pianoforte), and George 
Kk. Waln (woodwinds); to associate professorships, 
William F. Hellmuth and Kenneth D. Roose (eco- 
nomics), Andrew G. Hoover (English), George A. 
government), Paul W. Scheid (education), 
Ralph H. Turner (psychology), and Beryl A. Ladd 
and Neva F. M. 
sistant professorships, Allan G. Anderson (mathe- 
maties), Ralph E. Bibler and Elizabeth M. Wagner 
(physical education), and John W. Kneller (Ro- 


George T. 


Lanyi 


Swanson (pianoforte); and to as- 


mance languages and literature). 


Among visiting lecturers in the summer session of 
the Library School, University of Illinois, are the 
following: John Hall Jacobs, librarian, New Orleans 
Public Library; Paul R. Kruse, librarian, Rollins 
College (Winter Park, Fla.); A. Kathryn Oller, in- 
structor in library science, Florida State University 
(Tallahassee); Roy Stokes, director, School of Li- 
brarianship, Loughborough (England) College; and 
Josephine Tharpe, head of the reference department, 
Cornell University Library. 


Morris E. Opler, professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology, Cornell University, holds a visiting professor- 
ship of sociology and anthropology for the spring 
Paul 


V. Grambsch, assistant professor of business adminis- 


semester, Tulane University (New Orleans 18). 


tration, the University of Mississippi, has been ap- 


pointed associate professor of and 
Arthur C. Hillabold and Allen L. Schlesinger, Jr., in- 


structors, in the College of Business Administration. 


management, 


Frank Akin, a master in St. Mark’s School of Texas 
(Dallas), will return in September to the department 
of science in the Graham-Eekes Sehool (Palm Beach, 
Fla.) after an absence of nine years. 


James Bryant Conant, president, Harvard Univer- 
sity, will deliver the four lecturers in the Bampton 
Lecture 


April 17. 


Series at Columbia University, beginning 


Oliver C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, will deliver the 
Frank Ellsworth Spaulding Lecture on Edueation at 
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Yale University, April 25. Dr. Carmichael’s subject 
will be “Higher Education in Transition.” 


Julius Sumner Miller, professor of physics, Dillard 
University (New Orleans 22), has been awarded a 
Ford Foundation Fellowship for the academic year 
1952-53. 

Paul R. Hanna, professor of education, Stanford 
University, has been appointed the first American 
director of education of the Mutual Security Agency's 
Special Technical and Economie Mission to the Philip- 
pines and has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
by the university. Dr. Hanna will assist in the de- 
velopment of a program for the improvement of 
adult-education facilities as well as elementary- and 
secondary-school systems. 


Recent Deaths 

Harryette Creasy, director of the vocational bureau, 
and part-time associate professor of English, Skid- 
more College (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.), died, April 1. 


Frances Gibson Richard, associate professor emeri- 
tus of English, School of Education, Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio), died, April 1, at the age of eighty-six 
years. Mrs. Richard had served as instructor in Latin 
and Greek (1891-1902), National Normal University 
(Ohio), and associate professor of English (1902-36), 
Miami University. 

Arthur E. Newstead, retired member of the piano 
faculty, Juilliard School of Music (New York 27), 
died, April 1, at the age of seventy years. Mr. New- 
stead, who was born in England and who had con- 
certized widely in Europe and South America, had 
served the school for 35 years, retiring in 1951. 


Elias Lyman, Jr., former acting president, the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, died, April 2, at the age of sixty- 
one years. Mr. Lyman had served as dean of personnel 
and assistant to the president, Northwestern Univer- 
sity (Evanston, Ill.), before going to the University 
of Vermont as acting president (1949-50). 


Richard Elwood Dodge, professor emeritus of geo- 
graphy, University of Connecticut, died, April 2, at 
the age of eighty-four years. Professor Dodge had 
served as associate geologist (1891-94) and instrue- 
tor (1894-95), Harvard University; associate pro- 
fessor of natural science (1895-96) and professor of 
geography (1896-1916), Teachers College, Columbia 
University; county agent leader for Connecticut 
(1920-38) ; and professor of geography (1920-38), 
University of Connecticut. 

The Reverend Samuel Marinus Zwemer, professor 
emeritus of history of religion and Christian missions, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, died, April 2, at 
the age of eighty-four years. 


Rudolf Walter Ladenburg, retired research pro- 
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fessor of physics, Princeton University, died, April 3, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Ladenburg, who 
vas born in Kiel (Germany) and had taught (1908- 
25) in the University of Breslau and had served as an 
honorary member of the Academy Goettingen (1925- 
31), University of Berlin, came to the United States 
in 1931 and had held the Cyrus Fogg Brackett Re- 
search Professorship in Physies (1931-50), Princeton 
University. 


Coming Events 

The 4th annual Reading Conference, sponsored by 
the Reading Improvement Service, Western Reserve 
University, will be held at the university, April 25-26. 
For the first time the meetings will be open to parents 
as well as to teachers. Another first will be the meeting 
of the newly formed Ohio Association for Remedial 
Teaching in conjunction with the conference. Mary 
C. Austin, associate professor of education and di- 
rector of the service in the university, is chairman 
of the Program Committee. 

The Centennial Celebration of the Society of Mary 
in Texas will be observed, April 30-May 1, at St. 
Mary’s University (San Antonio 1). The Most 


Reverend Robert Emmet Lucey, Archbishop of San 
Antonio, will celebrate the Pontifical High Mass, 
opening the ceremonies. The Very Reverend Louis 
J. Blume, 8.M., president of the university, will bless 


and dedicate the new Science Hall in the afternoon 
of April 30, and an address will be given by D. Bailey 
Calvin, dean, School of Medicine, University of Texas 
(Galveston). 

More than 1,500 foreign-born adults from New 
York City and Niagara frontier communities will meet 
in St. Catherines (Ontario), May 16-18, in the first 
of a series of international community visits. The 
group will be entertained by Canadian adult students 
co-operating with service clubs and community groups, 
under the guidance of Ernest I. MeCulley, principal, 
Prince of Wales Publie School, St. Catherines, and 
John W. Davis, vice-principal, St. Catherines Colle- 
giate Institute. The project is sponsored jointly by 
public-school adult-education personnel in Ontario, 
Niagara Falls, and New York City; the Adult Stu- 
dent Council of New York City’s adult elementary 
and the U. S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. The Bureau of Adult Education, New 
York State Education Department, is co-sponsor and 
consultant. 


ea” Ld; I 


e 
FLORENCE ELLINWOOD. The 
Pp. xxi+114. 
1952. $1.75. 


schools; 





ALLEN, 
an Instrument of Legislation. 
millan Company, New York 11. 


Treaty as 
Mae- 
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One of the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. This should 
concern all who wish to see the development of an increas- 
ingly practical instrument for the promotion of world 
peace. 
e 
The American Educational Catalog 1952. Pp. 152. Li- 
brary Journal, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36. 
1952. $1.00. 
An index to elementary, junior-, and senior-high-school 
books classified by subject with supplementary readers and 
pedagogical books. 
e 
BARGHOORN, FREDERICK C. 
the United States. Pp. xviii+297. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York 17. 1951. $4.00. 
A study of Soviet propaganda against the United States 


as a major instrument of the Kremlin's aggressive foreign 
policy. 


The Soviet Image of 


BESTERMAN, THEODORE. 
Minds of Men. Pp. xi+133. 
& Company, Ltd., 36 Essex Street, 
1951. 10/6. 

This full-length study of the work of Unesco fills a long- 
felt need for an objective account of what this experiment 
in international organization has, and has not, achieved. 


BOGORAD, SAMUEL N.,:AND 
(Editors). The College Miscellany. 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York 16. 
This is not an omnibus reader ; 
of 4 major types of literature : 
and plays. 


UNESCO: Peace in the 
Illustrated. Methuen 
London W.C.2. 


JACK TREVITHICK 
Pp. x+621. 
1952. $3.75. 
it offers a limited selection 
essays, short stories, poems, 


CARROL-ABBING, JOHN P. A Chance to Live: The 
Story of the Lost Children of the War. Pp. vii+ 216. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York 3. 1952. $3.00. 

Through the author's effort thousands of children in Italy 
were salvaged by “towns” similar to Father Flanagan's 
famous Boys’ Town. 

co 


COLEMAN-NORTON, P. R. (Editor). Studies in Ro- 
man Economic and Social History: In Honor of Allan 
Chester Johnson. Pp. xiii+373. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, N. J. 1951. $5.00. 

Working from evidence in inscriptions, coins, papyri, and 
literature, 23 authorities in classical antiquity in America 
and Europe explore the Roman mind on building a civili- 
zation. 

° 


FRANCESCO, AND ELLIOTT 8S. M. 
Handbook for Research and Report Writ- 
Barnes & Noble, Ine., New York 


CORDASCO, 
GATNER. 
ing. Pp. vii+ 142. 
3. 1951. $1.25. 
A College Outline Series Book. 


DENNETT, RAYMOND, AND JOSEPH E. JOHNSON. 
Negotiating with the Russians. Pp. xi+310. World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 
1951. $3.50. 

The yeetiomen invelved in trying to get along diplomatic ally 
with the U.S.S.R. since 1942. A special chapter, by Ernest 
J. Simmons, ¥ usses negotiations on cultural exchange in 
1947. 

6 

DOUGLASS, HARL R. Secondary Education: For Life 
Adjustment of American Youth. Pp. xii+630. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 1952. $5.50. 
This is an attempt to describe, explain, and evaluate sec- 
ondary education and its principal trends as they exist in 
the United States today. 


° 
GEFFEN, DENNIS H., AND SUSAN TRACY. Ay- 


giene, Infectious Diseases and Dietetics. Pp. viii + 276. 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inec., New York 3. 
1952. $1.85. 

This should become a valuable textbook for nurses study- 
ing fevers, students of hygiene and dietetics, and those 
interested in public health. 
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GREEN, A. WIGFALL. Sir Francis Bacon: His Life 
and Works. Pp. xv+296. Alan Swallow, Denver, 
Colo. 1952. $4.00. 

A complete story of Bacon—and a Bacon handbook. 


GURIAN, WALDEMAR, et al. The Soviet Union: 
Background, Ideolegy, Reality—A Symposium. Pp. 
vii+216. University of Notre Dame Press, Ind. 1951. 
$3.50. 

All these papers were originally presented, February 7 and 

1950, to a symposium at the university, organized by 
the Committee on International Relations. They have 
been revised for this book. 


HILBISH, FLORENCE M. A. The Research Paper. 
Pp. 292. Bookman Associates, 34 East 23d Street, 
New York 10, 1952. $2.95. 

This shows how to prepare reports, from preliminary H- 
brary research to final presentation of completed articles. 


HILL, C. P. The History of Bristol Grammar School. 

Pp. xvi+ 256. Illustrated. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., 39-41 Parker Street, Kingsway, London W.C.2. 
1951. 15/-. 
Based throughout on original sources ranging from the 
Bristol City Archives to school magazines, this book notes 
the impact upon the school of the changing social forces 
of 4 centuries of English history. 


LEYS, WAYNE A. R. Ethics for Policy Decisions: 
The Art of Asking Deliberative Questions. Pp. xiii+ 
428. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1952. $4.78. 
Administrators and politicians often have the impression 
that they are making important decisions, but they wonder 
privately whether they really know what they are doing, 
says this author. 

e 


McCUTCHEON, ROGER P. (Editor). The Place of 
the Graduate School in the Training of College Teach- 
ers. Pp. 55, Tulane University Bookstore, New Or- 
leans 18, La. 1952. $1.00. 

A report of a Work-Conference held in New Orleans, No- 


vember 15-17, 1951, on the invitation of the Graduate 


School of Tulane University. 
° 


MILLER, VAN, AND WILLARD B. SPALDING. The 

Public Administration of American Schools. Pp. xv + 
606. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
N. Y. 1952. $4.60. 
The public schools of America have developed as a major 
device to hold the American system together. They were 
already in the making when our beliefs were phrased in 
the Declaration of Independence. 


, 


MONROE, WALTER S. Teaching-Learning Theory 
and Teacher Education, 1890 to 1950. Pp. vii+426. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana. 1952. $6.50. 
Historical research in teacher education, especially studies 
of the period since 1890, contributes to an understanding 
of the present which is a prerequisite step in dealing with 
problems of what should be. 


‘‘Our Foreign Policy.’’ General Foreign Policy Series 
56. Department of State Publication No. 4466. Pp. 
79. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1952. 25 cents. 
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Proceedings of the 87th Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities at Cincinnati, 1951. Pp. 99. 
1951. $1.00. 

Copies of the proceedings may be obtained from David D. 
Henry, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 
° 


Proceedings of 86th Annual Convention of National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. Part I. Pp. 
384. National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 1952. 
$1.50. 

Convention theme: Better Citizens through Better Schools. 
e 


RANDOLPH, JOHN F. Calculus. 
trated. 
$5.00. 
More topics and more problems are included here than can 
be covered in the time allotted to the college calculus 
course This extra materia! enables the instructor to 
adapt his course to his students’ needs and makes the book 
an important reference for later courses. 


Pp. x + 483. 
Macmillan Company, New York 11. 


Illus- 
1952. 


STAUFFER, RUSSELL G. (Compiler). 
struction in the Total School Program.’’ 
of the 33d Annual Education Conference. Vol. II. 
Pp. x+50. School of Education, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark. 1951. $1.00. 

Copies may be obtained from Daniel Ferry, manager, Uni- 
versity Bookstore, Newark, Del. 


‘Reading In- 
Proceedings 


Student Deferment and National Manpower Policy. Pp. 
x+102. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1952. 

A statement of policy by the National Manpower Council 
with the facts and issues prepared by the research staff. 


WELLS, HARRINGTON, Secondary Science Educa- . 
tion. Pp. x+367. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York 36. 1952. $4.50. 

This new text represents an over-all ~ analysis in terms 
of philosophy of approach, methods of procedure, and sug- 
gested subject content, plus an up-to-date source of teach- 
ing aids. 

e 


World Scope Encyclopedia Year Book 1952: Events of 
the Year 1951. Unpaged. Illustrated. Universal 
Educational Guild, Inc., 17 Smith Street, Brooklyn 2. 
1951. $10.00. 

Sold by subscription only. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


* ee een 
Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 


Education Association. 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


American Colleges. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


School of Education, New York University. 








ANATIONALSERVICE PELJABLE and 
iOn:e-p:em PERSONAL 
verte en tm SERVICE 


72 em ME to Colleges and Universities of 

and COLLEGE the Nation and their Personnel. 

Originated and continued by 

BUREAU . three generations of the Albert 
family. 


a MEMBER NA TA 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 








A COMPREHENSIVE 
Placement Service 
For 
Administrators and Instructors 


Secondary and elementary, Professional and 
technical, College and University 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, 8. C., Richmond, Va, Memphis, Tenn. 
COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 

(Members Nat’l Assn. Teachers’ Agencies) 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


announces 


1952 WORKSHOPS 
June 13-24 


On THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND HISTORY: 
AS INTEGRATING DISCIPLINES IN THE 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

On INTEGRATION IN THE CATHOLIC SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
ART IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
THE CATHOLIC CURRICULUM AND BASIC 
READING INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILD 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY EDUCATION AND 
COUNSELLING 


June 25-August 9 


On INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

Lectures, discussions, panels, seminars, work groups, 
and demonstrations; individual problems worked out 
under staffs of specialists; undergraduate and gradu- 
ate credit; specialized library facilities. Write NOW 
for complete information on program, fees, accommo- 
dations, and applications to: 


THE 


Director of Workshops 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Washington 17, D. C. 




















CTIAA) 


WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


e for higher educational institu- 
tions with 25 or more employees 








e no medical examination required 
e remarkably low cost 


e cash dividends 





Retirement Plans 
that can be coordinated with Social Security 











Collective Life Insurance 
Individual Life Insurance 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
Established by Carnegie Organizations 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








DO YOU DARE? 


@ We ail want to teach about world affairs, 
jae the United Nations, about NATO, Point 
Four, UNESCO, etc.—but how? There’s so much! 
And it’s so complicated! 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? 

At last there is an authoritative expert teaching 
tool in this vital field! The U. N. GRAM visual 
aids service on world affairs comes to you in 
two packages: 

1. WEEKLY (Color visuals for posting 
and quizzing—with study guide for 
teachers ) 

2. MONTHLY (full-color film strips, 


with complete annotation) 


Three-section weekly—plus 8 monthly film 
strips in full color! ALL for $29.80! 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLE! 


Pin this ad to your letterhead and send it to us! Without 
obligation we will send you a free sample of the U. N. 
GRAM ‘“‘Weekly,”’ plus descriptive data and order blank. 
DON’T MISS IT! 


U. N. GRAM Publishing Co. 


Incorporated 
228 East 46th Street s New York 17, N. Y. 
A Project of the Community Education Bureau 

















- «++ JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULAR ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at Minnesota Summer Session in the City of Lakes. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS IN... 
e American Studies @ Renaissance Seminar 
@ Printed Media e@ Business History 
@ Mass Media of Communication @ Intensive Beginning Greek 
@ Language Arts @ Intensive Russian 
@ Efficient Reading @ Scandinavian Studies 
@ Modern Language Institute e High School Dramatic Workshop 








Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


769 Johnston Hall, Mi polis 14, Mi 

















SUMMER SESSION= 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 23 to August 1 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 4 to August 29 


e Special rates for teachers in active service 
e Living accommodations available on and near the campus 
e Organized social, cultural, and recreational program 





Students may take work leading to undergraduate or graduate 
degrees, teachers’ credentials, and other professional objectives. The 
departments of the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, and of 
the Graduate School will present a wide variety of courses. The 
schools of Architecture, Commerce, Dentistry, Education, Engineer- 
ing, Journalism, Law, Library Science, Music, Pharmacy, Public 
Administration, Religion, Social Work, and the departments of 
Cinema, Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, and Telecom- 
munications will provide courses for professional training. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 

The regular faculty of the University will be augmented during the 
Summer Session by distinguished guest professors from American 
and European universities. 


WRITE TO SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR FOR BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 

















